THE END OF THE  PASSAGE           n$
luyt as saying the island was heavily encumbered with
ice and was merely seen from a long way off. It was,
no doubt, an enormous floating island of ice. But the
description was so circumstantial that when the island
was found to be no longer existing, the theory arose
that an earthquake had submerged it, and it continued
to adorn the maps as "The Sunken Island of Busse.5'
Sir John Ross, who explored those waters in our time,
sounded all over the position given by the Busse, and
found no bottom nearer than a hundred and eighty
fathoms. The Island of Busse was either ice, or an
optical illusion, or the coast of Greenland at an
unfamiliar point.
Of the return voyage we have no detailed account
and indeed it is likely that the prevailing winds, once
they were clear of the ice, brought the fleet quickly
homeward. It is curious, at first sight, that the ships,
about October ist, "Thanks be to God . . . arrived
safely in England, some in one place and some in an-
other." But the fact is obvious that the chartered ships
would make for their home ports. The Busse of Bridge-
water would make for the Bristol Channel; the Thomas
of Ipswich for the North Sea. After such a voyage
these mariners and gentlemen and miners would want
to reach their families at the earliest possible moment.
And perhaps because of this scattered arrival there was
no great noise made to celebrate the return. Great
events were pending. All men were watching what
the Queen would do.
But the moment the Admiral arrived in London the
venturers involved him in a turmoil of charge and coun-
tercharge. The reputation of the ore previously
brought home had suffered during the summer, from the
quarrels of the fraudulent assayers. There was needed
money at once to pay off the crews. Christmas was
coming. To the stupefaction of the venturers, instead
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